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Aman conducting the Point-in-Time count in New York City. (Photo courtesy of previous HUD Secretary Julian Castro) 


Who counts as homeless? 


The biennial homeless count was conducted in January. Here’s how it works. 


By Alastair Boone 


On January 30, I got in a car to 
drive around one census tract in East 
Oakland, and count all the homeless 


people I could see there. It was still 
dark outside and we drove slowly, 
illuminating the spaces in between 
buildings with our headlights. 

I was one of the 600 volunteers 
who participated in Alameda Coun- 
ty’s 2019 Point-in-Time (PIT) home- 
less count, which is part of a nation-~ 
wide effort to tally the number of 
people living on the street on a single 
night in January. The PIT count be- 
gan in 2003, and happens every two 
years. It is required by the Depart- 
~ ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD): Communities must 
complete the count to receive federal 
funding for homeless programs. 

“This data will help us understand 
who’s out there and what they’re 
going through, and design better 
services for them, said Elaine de Coli- 
eny, Executive Director of EveryOne- 


A SNAP recipient holds up their EBT card (Alejandro Ramos) 


Home, the non-profit organization 
that is responsible for facilitating 


Alameda County’s PIT count. 


I was grouped into a car with an- 
other volunteer and a guide—a man 


who is currently homeless, whose 
job it was to point out unsuspecting 
places where people could be sleep- 
ing. This year, EveryOneHome hired 


‘For every one 
person you count, 
youre just as likely 
to miss another.’ 


150 such guides, who were paid $15 
per hour in cash for their efforts, 

a practice the non-profit started in 
2017. We set out to start our count at 
around 5:30 a.m. 

As a group, we were given a map 
that highlighted our designated _ 
census tract, and a tally sheet which 
prompted us to provide certain 


feed themselves. 


on February 15. 


THE federal government finally reopened in Jan- 
uary after being shut down for 35 days—marking 
_ the longest government shutdown in U.S. history. 
This shutdown caused panic for the 40 million 
people across the country who rely on Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits to 


Although the shutdown is over, this panic con- 
tinues for those who spent weeks facing uncer- 
tainty about if and when their benefits would be 
renewed—especially because the funding required 
to keep the government open is set to expire again 


demographic information about 
each person we might see, such as 


their gender, age, and dwelling type. 
While individual people are counted 
one by one, EveryOneHome uses a 


multiplier to determine how many 
people are living inside tents and 
vehicles. This multiplier comes from 
field research conducted by outreach 
workers. An additional survey is 
used to gather more demograph- 

ic information about the county’s 
homeless population, such as health 
conditions, veteran status, and hous- 
ing history. There is also a seperate 
youth count. This data, along with 
the number of people counted on the 
street by volunteers, comprises the 
totals reported in the PIT count. 

In 2017, 2,761 homeless people 
were tallied in Oakland—over 25 
percent more than were counted in 
2015. And in all of Alameda County, 
5,629 homeless people were counted 
in 2017—up nearly 40 percent from 


PIT continues on page 3 
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Poetry unites 
community in 
South Berkeley 


By Sylvia Sawislak 


AN art cart parked on Adeline 
Street was the first sign that there was 
an event happening on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 26. That night, passersby would 
have noticed a crowd gathered inside 
of Youth Spirit Artworks’ Shanice Kiel 
Gallery. The crowded, well-lit room 
stood out against the dark streets 
surrounding it. 

Inside, community members gath- 
ered from all over the East Bay to par- 
ticipate in Ase (pronounced ASHAY), 
Youth Spirit Artworks’ monthly poet- 
ry open mic. (Disclaimer: Youth Spirit 
Artworks is the publisher of Street 
Spirit.) Paintings hung on the walls 
in rows, along with African designs 
flowing across the room on curtains 
and furniture. The crowd held about 
45 people, most of them people of 
color ranging from 25-to-60-years-old. 
As individuals shared their poems, 
the crowd listened quietly. 


One poem was about Native Amer- 
icans and people of color, and the 
rights they deserve as human beings. 


Another was about domestic violence, 
and a little boy who watched fights in 
his house between his mom and her 
boyfriend. Another was about fried 
chicken, and eating it all day long. 

Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) is a 
non-profit organization that uses art 
as a jobs training medium for low-in- 
come youth in the East Bay. It has 
been hosting Ase on the third Satur- 
day of every month since September. 
The event was founded by Berkeley 
poet, Charles Blackwell, along with 
Youth Spirit Artworks Executive Di- 
rector, Sally Hindman. The inspiration 
behind the event was to generate a 
stronger sense of community among 
young people in South Berkeley. 

“T think [Ase] allows the communi- 
ty to hear the other sides of different 


Ase continues on page 4 


SNAP users: how to prepare for the next 
government shutdown 


By Kate Wolffe and Alastair Boone “There is always.angst amongst marginalized 


populations, because their entire well being is de- 
pendent on someone else,” said Sylvia Soublet, Pub- 
lic Affairs Director at the Alameda County Social 
Services Agency—the government agency responsi- 
ble for doling out SNAP benefits in the county. “Can 
you imagine if that were you in that position, not 
having any control over waiting to hear if you are 
going to go through this uncertainty again? There 
is a certain level of angst that is always present, and 
this just exacerbates it.” 

Here’s what you need to know about how to 
manage your SNAP benefits—known as CalFresh 


SNAP continues on page 11 
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A tiny home is demolished at E. 12th Street and 23rd Aveue in East Oakland. (Tal 
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‘Photo essay: another encampment evicted in Oakland 


ON Thursday, January 31, a large homeless encampment was demolished in the 


San Antonio neighborhood of East Oakland. This encampment, sometimes referred 
to as The Village, sprawled out underneath the highway on E. 12th Street and 23rd 
Avenue. The City of Oakland says that 39 people were living there at the time of the 
eviction. However, residents and advocates say the number was far higher, at around 
60 residents. 

The encampment moved onto the E. 12th Street parcel in 2017, when it was granted 
to organizers of The Village by the City of Oakland. But it has had a troubled histo- 
ry with the city: Several months after moving onto the parcel, residents learned that 
the land was actually owned by CalTrans, which had plans to use the empty lot as a 
staging area for a bridge construction project. (This project is the reason for the current 
eviction.) Furthermore, after evicting nearby encampments, the city has often moved 
additional homeless people onto the E. 12th parcel, overcrowding the area and causing 
tension amongst residents. 


The city is urging residents to apply for spaces in the nearby Miller Avenue Tuff 
Shed Camp, built recently to accommodate the residents of E. 12th Street. Many have 


moved into those Tuff Sheds, but the site has filled up quickly, leaving some residents — 
hopeless. “I’m being evicted today, but there’s no room for me,” one resident told an 
Indybay reporter during the demolition. “I don’t have anywhere to go.” 

The photos below portray the day of the eviction. Residents rushed to pack up their 
most valued belongings while police blocked off the area with caution tape. Volunteers 
carefully took apart the tiny homes that residents had built, and made plans to rebuild 
them at encampments elsewhere. In the background, other tiny homes were demol- 
ished: reduced to gagged piles of plywood and nails and carted off to the dump. 


Text by Alastair Boone. Photos by Talya-Husbands-Hankin and Dave Id. 


Aerial view of the encampment during the eviction (Dave Id /Indybay.org) 


Above: Volunteers disassemble tiny homes to rebuild at another encampment. 
Below: A tiny home built by volunteers in front of demolotion equiptment 
(photos by Talya Husbands-Hankin) 
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In 201 7: 5,629 homeless people were counted in Alameda County 


PIT from page 1 


the previous count. 

Despite these large and growing 
numbers, PIT counts are widely un- 
derstood to undercount the number 
of people experiencing homeless- 
ness by a significant margin—some 
experts say by half or more. 

“The count is during the win- - 
ter early in the morning, when it’s 
harder to actually find folks because 
they’re seeking some sort of refuge. 
They want to stay out of sightin gen- | 
eral for their own safety,” said Kelley 
Cutler, the Human Rights Organizer 
at the Coalition on Homelessness. 


who is couch surfing, or staying in 
a motel for the night—frequent op- 
tions for youth and families. 

- One figure critics often use to 
highlight the undercount is the dis- 
crepancy between PIT count figures 
and the number of homeless children - 
in public schools reported by school 
districts. In’ 2015, the PIT count report- 
ed that the total number of Americans experiencing 
homelessness was 564,708. But according to a report 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics, 
there were 1.3 million homeless children attending 
public schools across the country that same year. 

“We know there’s an epidemic, right? You would 
have to be blind to not understand the nature of the 
epidemic,” said Margaretta Lin, Executive Director 
of the Dellums Institute for Social Justice. “But HUD 
defines homelessness as people who are literally 
homeless. People who are in a motel for that night 
or couch surfing for that night, under the HUD defi- 
nitions, they are not considered homeless.” 

Yet the budget for homelessness in any given 
community is directly determined by the PIT count. 


Take California’s Homeless Emergency Aid Pro- — 
gram (HEAP), which provides one-time funding 
for homeless services in individual counties. HEAP 
grants are calculated using PIT count data, and 
there is a direct correlation between the number of 
people experiencing homelessness in a given place 
and the percentage of the funding it can receive. 
HUD requires that any community that wishes to 
receive federal funding for homelessness programs 
must conduct a PIT count every two years. And, 
while the sheer number of people experiencing 


homelessness in a place has bearing on this funding, 


this relationship is a little more complicated at the 
federal level. “They also kind of award bonus mon- 
ey based on progress,” de Coligny said. That is, if 


The PIT count reported that there were 
564,708 total homeless people in America 
in 2015. But school districts reported there 


_ to provide shelter beds for all the people who 
sleep on the street every night. This suggests 

This is especially true of some state-level programs: ~~ _. that it still-has a homeless crisis, despite being 

_ able to claim a functional zero when it comes to 


- chronic homelessness, according to PIT data. 


——. Current System Capacity and 2023 Ta 


“We're constantly having to deal with people 
saying ‘this is the budget, and this is how many 
homeless people we have.’ But they’re using 
really bad math,” Cutler said. “It’s such a political 
issue that different places may want to use the 
count to show that they’re making progress, even 
if it’s not the case.” 

As an example of this, Cutler points to Utah, 
which declared that it had eliminated chronic 
homelessness in 2015. At the time, the state said 
that it had achieved “a functional zero” when it 
came to individuals experiencing chronic home- 
lessness—a figure based on PIT count data. How- 
ever, in the years since, the state has struggled 


~ De Coligny agrees that it is impossible for PIT 
counts to account for everyone who is experienc- 
ing homelessness. “It only counts a point in time. 
If you're really going to understand what your _ 
system needs to do, you have to understand how 
many people it serves over a year. A PIT count can’t 
answer that for you,” she said. 

However, she still believes the count provides a 

vital metric, and is especially useful when combined 


with other types of data. 


“We continue to view it as most likely an under- 
count. But what it does help us look at is how it’s 
changing over time. So if you’re using the same 
method, you can see 
trend lines,” she said. 
Furthermore, de Coli- 
gny says, the num- 
bers can paint a more 
complete picture when 


were 1.3 million homeless children attending a whore 


American public schools that Yeu 


communities are doing a good job with the eee 
they have received in the past, there is the potential 
to win additional HUD dollars. 

Measuring that progress is done using the more 
qualitative data yielded by PIT counts. After con- 
ducting the count, organizations like EveryOne- 
Home answer a number of questions, such as: has 
your shelter population gone up or down?; has your 
unhoused population grown or shrunk?; are people 
staying in shelters longer or shorter than they were 
during the last count? Each question is weighted 
differently, and after submitting all of the answers 
to HUD, each geographical area gets a ranking. 


Depending on that ranking, a community | becomes 


eligible for more or less funding. : 

In January, it was announced that Alameda oe 
County was awarded $33.5 million from HUD to 
fund homeless services, an amount designated by 
the data from the 2017 PIT count. 

Apart from the way funding is allocated, critics: ° 
say that undercounts are harmful because of the 
way they skew the narrative around homelessness. 


_ with both data about the 
[homeless] community... 


types of data, such as 
gaps analyses—the | 
“reports conducted to 
-. identify the unmet 


needs in facing: and service systems. 


‘For example, EveryOneHome conducted their 
own gaps analysis for Alameda County in 2018, 
which identifies the specific services the county is 
lacking. According to 
their report, these gaps 
are in homelessness pre- 
vention, street outreach, 
subsidized permanent: 
housing, and permanent 
supportive housing. 

“PIT counts inform 
gaps analyses, because a 
gaps analysis has to do. 


and the capacity you BE OE 


have,” de Coligny said. 


So while the PIT count 
would ideally inform a 
city of how many people 
they need to provide 


Alastair Boone 


The graph above comes from the EveryOneHome gaps analysis for Alameda County. It shows gaps in programs such as homelessness prevention, 
street outreach, subsidized permanent housing, and permanent supportive housing. (Courtesy of EveryOneHome 2018 Strategic Update) 
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services for, a gaps analysis shows what kinds 
of services are needed, and where those services 
are lacking. 

As I wound through the streets assigned to me 
on the morning of the count, my group and I made 
sure to canvas every corner. We got out of the car 
and traversed a park on foot, and poked around 
some foliage above a freeway overpass. After three 
hours of searching, it was time to head back to Oak- 
land City Hall to turn in our tally sheets. But we had 
not encountered a single person who appeared to be 
homeless. This may have been because we were in a 
residential neighborhood, with few concealed sleep- 
ing places. But still, in a city where homelessness 
has been designated a humanitarian crisis, it made 
me wonder who we might be missing. Somebody 
in a hidden alcove, or sleeping on the couch of a 
relative’s house? Three hours of searching for an 
unhoused person, and we couldn’t find a single one. 

“If you want, I can jump in that dumpster and 
start digging around so you can count at least one 
houseless person,” my guide joked. He paused 
briefly in thought, and then spoke again. “It’s weird 
that we didn’t see anyone. I guess for every one per- 
son you count, you’ re just as likely to miss another.” 

The results from the 2019 count will not be re- 
leased until this summer. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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South Berkeley open mic: catalyst for community 


Ase from page 1 


people. They get to hear young people 
express themselves and adults express 
themselves, and I think it’s good for 
for their community to hear what they 
have to say,” said Jimi Evans, a staff 
member at YSA who was working the 
event. 

A number of the people who read 
poetry at the event are youth par- 
ticipants at YSA. For the past year, 
Charles Blackwell has led a weekly 
poetry workshops at YSA where he 
teaches participants to express them- 
selves through poetry. 

One of those people is Grayson 
Wright, a YSA participant and aspir- 
ing poet who MC’d the event in 
January. Wright has been writing 
poetry since he was 12 or 13, but 
has been doing so more regularly 
since he started attending Black- 
well’s workshops. : 

“Honestly, Iam very grateful for 
YSA and the poetry events. It’s kept 
me sane and on the right path” 
said Wright. 

Wright hopes to see more young 
people at the poetry events, especially 
youth of color. “We don’t always get 
a voice, and I think events like this 
tend to give us voices and make us 
feel heard. I think it’s very important 
because the self-esteem of people of 


‘You cannot change 
society 1f you cannot 
change yourself’ 


color has been destroyed after years 
and years of racism.” 

Blackwell can relate to this shat- 
tered sense of self-esteem—and the 
power of poetry to inspire community 
engagement. “It is an open mic, we 
don’t lock anyone in on a theme, but 
we try to keep it clean cut, nothing de- 
grading. Because we're trying to help 
youth with their self-esteem. I used to 
have poor self-esteem,” he said. 

Blackwell has been writing poetry 
since 1969, after he lost his eyesight. 
Prior to pursuing poetry, he painted, 
and majored in art in college. “I had 
a second God-given talent of writing 
poetry, short stories, novels, theatre 
plays, so I kept doing that. I learned 
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that I needed to mingle with the pub- 
lic to get my work published, which I 
did” he said. _ 

Blackwell believes that poetry unites 
community through understanding 
other people’s experiences and chal- 
lenges. “It definitely adds some fla- 
vors and cools down the anger, it can 
build anger too, but it’s mainly used 
as a catalyst to get people together, as 
a community, to speak to each other” 
said Blackwell. 

This was also a theme that came - 
through the poems that were read 
at the event. One poet, named Mary, 
shared a poem she had written about 
Nelson Mandela. As she read her 
piece, the crowd listened quietly. 

“I learned that courage was not 
the absense of fear,” she read. “You 
cannot change society if you cannot 
change yourself.” 


Sylvia Sawislak is a participant at Youth 
Spirit Artworks who works on Street 
Spirit. She is a senior at Berkeley High. 
School. 
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Each Ase event stars a feature poet, who reads alongside community members.and YSA participants. In January, featured 
poets Jenny Lin (above) and James Martin (below) attended the event. (Photos by Alejandro Ramos/ Street Spirit) 
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Tim Nishibori standing outside of the home that he built for himself. (julia Irwin/Street Spirit) 


Tim Nishibori on addiction and optimism 


By Julia Irwin 


TIM Nishibori disappears into the 
depths of his cramped but cavernous 
shack, which sits near the end of a 
strip of trailers and tents in West 
Oakland. His gray pit bull, Lady, 
plays hostess, entertaining me with 
enthusiastic kisses by the makeshift 
gate as Nishibori rummages around. 
Eventually, he emerges with two 
chairs, and invites me into his home. 


“Sorry about the mess,” he says. 
The décor includes an enormous 


stuffed white tiger sporting an 
Ushanka hat, several mannequins in 
varying stages of dismemberment, 
and signage from a fancy San Diego 
distillery. A salvaged shelving 

unit houses a small collection of 
succulent plants and a swarm of 
goldfish milling about in a crowded 
glass bowl. 

Five years ago, Nishibori was 
evicted from his two-bedroom 
apartment in the 
® Ghost Town 
| 4, neighborhood 
of West 
Oakland for 
drug-related 
reasons. 

Since then, 
Nishibori has 
called the encampment home, 
not counting a brief stint several 
months ago in an East Oakland 
apartment provided by Operation 
Dignity—a non-profit that helps 
connect homeless people with both 
transitional and permanent housing. 

“Tt was in deep, deep East Oakland, 
at 100th and MacArthur,” Nishibori 
recounts. “East Oakland is different. 
They’re harsher, stricter—and they 
don’t like white folks.” Nishibori, 
who is half Japanese and half white, 
gave up the apartment after a month 
to move back to West Oakland—the 
neighborhood that feels like home. 

“When I came to the East Bay, I 
went through trials and tribulations 
with the gangs here [in West 
Oakland],” Nishibori says. “I earned 
my respect, so I’m accepted over 
here, and I don’t have problems. This 
is where I’ve made my ties.” 

Nishibori grew up in Boston. His 
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father was a successful businessman, 
and the Nishibori family enjoyed 

a privileged lifestyle: they skied in 
the Alps every winter and traveled 
around the world, even living in Italy 
for some time. 

“I’m not mad at my family,” 
Nishibori says. “They gave mea 
good life—I was one of those children 
that had everything. It took me a long 
time to realize that.” 

Nishibori moved to Oakland 
in 1997 following his family’s 
move to the Bay Area in 1992. 
However, despite their physical 
proximity, they have not kept 
in touch. As Nishibori explains, 
bad choices he made early have had a 
lasting impact. 

“It doesn’t matter where you're 
from; you can always end up out 
here,” he says. “As a kid, I had no 
aspirations. Well, jokingly, I wanted 
to be in the Mafia. I didn’t have much 
going on. I dropped out of high 
school and got involved with drugs.” 

At 49, Nishibori is still caught up 
with drugs. But he has begun to 
make some changes. 

“T don’t deal drugs anymore, 
because it’s hitting my conscience too 
much,” Nishibori says. “I’ve watched 
my friends use over the years, and 
I’ve watched them die. And my 
time is coming up too, so I’m done 
facilitating those choices. I’m done 
making it easier for my friends to kill 
themselves. I won’t have that on my 
hands.” ae 

- Nishibori is also attending to 
his own health: After years spent 
subsisting on inexpensive junk 
foods, Nishibori is trying to eat more 
healthfully. But fruits and vegetables 
are much pricier than ice cream and 
Nutty Buddy bars—a burdensome 
expense for someone who has 
renounced drug-dealing. 

“Since I gave up dealing drugs, 


Re 


I’m poorer than ever—I'm trying to 


buy real groceries now, and man, 
it’s expensive,” he laments. “But I’d 
rather be poor than guilty.” 

He has also dramatically reduced 
his drug usage, and, at the prompting 
of an old girlfriend, he is considering 
getting completely clean. 

“T’ll be 50 in June,” he says. “I’m 


thinking about quitting for my 


birthday. If I can, that’s what I 


want to do. If I can’t... well, but I 
think I can.” 

Nishibori is still working with 
Operation Dignity to find a house 
closer to West Oakland. He figures 
that if he can get back indoors, he 
may be able to find a job. 

“But for now, I need a side hustle,” 
Nishibori says. “I want it to be 


- I'd rather be poor 


than guilty.’ 


legit. I’m not going to break the 
law; I won’t steal from nobody. I’ve 
tried charging Bird scooters with 
my generator.” (Bird scooters—the 
dockless electric scooters on the 
streets of the East Bay—need to be 
charged every day. Individuals can 
earn money by taking on this task 
and releasing the scooters back into 
the wild fully charged.) 

“Then, the other day, some guy hit 
the railroad tracks [on a Bird scooter] 
and stacked,” Nishibori says. “I ran 
out and helped him, gave him some 
hydrogen peroxide and some toilet 
paper, bandaged him up, and sent 
him on his way.” 

This sparked a new idea: “There’s 
one spot on the railroad tracks over 
there that will pop your tire every 
time,” Nishibori says, gesturing. “I 
hear five or six blowouts every day. 
I’m thinking about making a sign: 
‘We'll change your tire while you 
wait! $20.’” 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in 
which someone who lives on the street 
tells us their story. Julia Irwin is a 
recent UC Berkeley graduate. 


Dont criminalize 
the homeless 


FIRST-PERSON ——_—_— 


By Andy Pope 


TO say that there are not criminals 
roaming the streets at all hours of 
the day and night would do a severe 
disservice to the truth. But to assume 
from that observation that every 
homeless person is a criminal is 
pejorative, if you ask me. 

Take my best female friend, whom I 
shall call Lillian, for example. She was 


I was only trying 
to sleep.’ 


recently in the Berkeley City Jail for 
four days. 

If you knew Lillian, you would 
realize that the fact that she was sent 
to jail is sick. The woman has had 
two serious strokes. As a result, she 
doesn’t speak normally. She has to 
‘speak at a louder volume than most, 
and it takes her a long time to find 
the words. During the period of time 
when she is looking to find words, 
her face makes unusual contortions. 
But I can guarantee you that her 
highly intelligent mind knows exactly 
what she is intending to say. Her — 
neuro-physiological condition only 
makes her speaking very difficult and 
uncomfortable. 

This woman has never used drugs 
other than marijuana, nor does she 
drink alcohol. People think she is 
stupid because of her stroke. I have 


even heard people say: “She needs 
to get off the meth.” I know this 


person, and others who know her 
will affirm that she has never used 
methamphetamine. I am one of the 
few people who has bothered to get to 
know her well enough to realize that 
she is actually quite brilliant. 

So how did she end up in jail? 
She was sleeping in a parking lot on 
Berkeley’s Bancroft Way, near Peet's 
Coffee and Tea. This is where she 
meets her payee in the morning—the 
person who hangs onto her social 
security benefits so that they are not 
stolen, and so she does not misplace 
them. Three Berkeley City Police cars 
pull up, tell her she is charged with 
trespassing, and handcuff her. She 
tries to explain, in her odd way of 
forming words: “I was only trying 
to sleep.” She is then charged with 
resisting arrest. 


Criminal continues on page 12 
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By Frances Dinkelspiel 


ON January 15, UC Berkeley police 
and officers from other campuses 
swooped down on People’s Park 
early in the morning to oust a small 
encampment that had been set up to 
stop the cutting of trees at the park. 
Six people were arrested. 

An estimated 100 to 150 police 
officers arrived at the Southside park 
around 4:40 a.m. to clear the park so 
crews could start cutting around 5 
a.m., according to Lisa Teague, a park 
advocate who lives across the street. 

About eight people were sleeping 
in a small tent encampment that had 
been set up on the southeast side of 
the park on January 4, according to 
a UC Berkeley press release, right 
near where a tree crew cut down 42 
trees on December 28. That corner is 
where Hate Man, a well-known park 
denizen, once hung out before he 
died. as 

At times over the past 11 days, the 
number of people in the encampment 
during the day had varied from 
between 10 and 50, according to UC 
Berkeley. One man had been sitting in 
a tree for about four days to protest 
the university’s plan to cut it down, 
said Teague. 

UC Berkeley police had been 
warning those at the encampment 
since January 7 that it was illegal 
to sleep in the park, and that it had 
been illegal to do so for 20 years. 
Officials told the park tree advocates 
that there were beds available in 
Berkeley shelters. When police 
encountered campers Tuesday 
morning, six of the eight people 
sleeping in tents were arrested, 
according to the Cal statement. 

Tree crews cut down the five 
remaining trees they had not been 
able to access on December 28 
because activists had sat in front of 
them. The arborists also removed a 
number of stumps. 

UC Berkeley police cordoned off 
the perimeter of the park Tuesday 
and have stationed officers inside the 
park as well. The California Highway 
Patrol assisted in this morning’s 
actions too, said UC Berkeley officials. 

UC Berkeley officials said they 
removed 42 trees at the park as part 
of routine maintenance. The work 


was done simultaneously with work to save the park will continue. Cal has 
at about a dozen other sites around 
campus. 

In a sad irony, a 250-foot eucalyptus 
north of the Greek Theater toppled 
during a heavy rainstorm on January 
6, killing 32-year-old Novato resident 
Alexander Grant. UC Berkeley is 
investigating why that tree fell. The 
eucalyptus was not tagged as part 
of the university’s tree maintenance 
work. 

Also ironic, said Teague, was the 


‘The sum of the park 
is more than the 
trees. The whole 
park is precious.’ 


complex on the site in 2020 to serve 
both students and formerly homeless 
people. 

“The sum of the park is more than 
the trees,” said Teague. “The whole . 
park is precious: The loss of the trees 
is personally devastating to most of 
us, but we will continue the fight for 
the whole park.” 

UC officials said that the tree work 
is not connected to the plan to build 
dorms and supportive housing. 

In the press release, UC Berkeley 
officials explained why they had 
allowed the encampment to exist for 
11 days: 

“The campus views the current 
camping activity as an occupation 
protest. When it comes to protest 
management and response, the 
University exercises patience in order 
to avoid conflict and confrontation, 
and always seeks to exhaust efforts 

to resolve occupations through 
communications with protestors 
prior to using force. Given that there _ 
has been no overnight camping in 


fact that a juniper tree in People’s Park 
toppled during that same rainstorm. 
The juniper was not one of the trees 
UC Berkeley said was stunted or 
diseased and had to come down. 
Teague lamented the loss of so much 
green in the park and said the struggle 


Stop cutting down our trees 


re eee intron and destroy the trees. It was like watching the 


neighborhood bully pushing people around and 
there’s nothing you can do about it. 

And so galling to have to listen to the University 
spew their lies to the media in their press releases. 
How they’re supposedly so concerned about all the 
“unhealthy” and “diseased” trees in People’s Park. 

Hey, University: It was one of your trees on your 
campus that collapsed and killed somebody just last 
week. So why don’t you go deal with that. Instead 
of being so concerned with killing all the trees in 
People’s Park. 


By Ace Backwords 


I COUNTED about 18 trees left at the top of 
People’s Park after the University chopped down 
42 trees in their latest sneak attacks. So if my math 
is right that means they chopped down about 70 
percent of the trees at the top of the Park. 

And keep in mind this is the third time they had 
snuck into the Park to destroy trees. A couple years 
ago they had already destroyed.a whole bunch 
of trees. 

They’ve basically taken a lush, green, tree-laden 
Park and turned it into a barren plot of dirt. Which is 
exactly what they want to do. And we all know why 
they want to do it. No matter how many lies they tell 
the public in their press releases. 

It was a demoralizing feeling watching the 
University storm into People’s Park yesterday 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives in 
Berkeley, California. You can find more of his writing on 
his blog, acidheroes.wordpress.com 


6 arrested at People’s Park over 
controversial tree cutting 


UC Berkeley says it was simply doing “routine tree maintenance, ” but community members arent so sure. 


announced it plans to build a housing — 
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Ted Friedman / Berkeleyside 40 t 
: that 
the park for more than 20 years, ora 
the campus hoped for a return to “or 
the status quo and urged those UG 
who oppose the tree maintenance was 
to voluntarily dismantle the ton 
encampment and vacate the property | cor 
at night. It is highly unfortunate that. ( sinc 
those efforts failed in this instance. We the 
regret that precious campus resources ' of Ji 
must be used, and law enforcement 4? t 
officers diverted from their usual B 
duties, so that the campus can meet its Peo 


responsibilities to provide for public 
safety and maintain its property.” 

Teague said that, in a funny way, the 
university’s latest action has backfired 
as it focuses more attention on the 
park, which will turn 50 in May. 

“T think this is going to galvanize 
people, especially the way [the > 
police] came in,” said Teague. “The 
community will become more aware 
of what is going on.” 


Frances Dinkelspiel is the co-founder of 
Berkeleyside, where this article originally 
appeared. 
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- The People’s Park trees h 


COMMENTARY 


By Carol Denney 


AT 4 a.m. on December 28, the 
University of California cut down 
40 trees in People’s Park, arguing 
that they endangered public safety, 
or at least blocked the light. The 
“long-deferred maintenance”, as a 
UC Berkeley statement describes it, 
was initiated without any warning 
to neighbors, park supporters, and 
community members. In the weeks 
\ since, the University’s demolition of 


the trees has continued—as of the end 
of January, they have cut down at least 


42 trees. 
But trees, especially the trees in 
People’s Park, have standing. They are 
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not only part of the park’s landmark 
application, they are included in an 
earlier memorandum of agreement 
from 1979 which included University 
promises, among others, to give notice 
before any further university efforts to 
disturb the community park, People’s 
Park, which was just ten years old at 
the time. 

The University paved the west end 


of the park without warning in 1979 


in an attempt to turn it into a UC-only 
fee lot instead of the free community 
space it had been. The community 
occupied the west end, tore out the 


asphalt, and a very wise mayor, Gus» 


Newport, avoided conflict by making 
sure that the police were restrained so 
that the community could re-organize 
the west end into the community 


- garden it is today. A later mayor, 
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Map by David Axelrod 


Shirley Dean used this same tactic 
after another University threat to the 
park, quietly commenting that she 
wasn’t sure the city would be able 

to provide the University with any 
mutual aid. 

The mutual agreement from 1979 
was strong enough that when in the 
early 1980’s a University work crew 
destroyed a couple of trees, David 
Axelrod—one of the park’s gardeners 
as well as a park attorney 
and a musician—grabbed 
one of the felled trees by 
the roots and dragged 
it all the way from the | 
Park to the campus. He 
dragged it straight into 
the chancellor’s office. 

“You can’t go in there,” 
he was told, since the 
chancellor was having a meeting, 
but he went in anyway, dragging the 
tree behind him. He gave the group 
around the table, including Assistant 
Chancellor Chenoweth, a piece of his 
mind about the destruction. Axelrod 
had spent many hours documenting 
each plant in the park as part of an 
inventory for the park’s Native Plant 
project, which carefully mapped the 
plants and identified them by both 
their common and botanic names. 

Chenoweth apologized personally 
to David in front of the whole 
meeting. Chenoweth acknowledged 
that the University had violated their 
agreement with community, claimed 
that he had had no idea what the 
maintenance crew was doing, and 
reparations were made to the park. 

It is especially worth thinking about 
today, when the current chancellor 
apparently has no idea of the existence 
of amemorandum which is still, 
according to Axelrod, legally binding. 

Axelrod’s compilation and 
inventory of the native plants 
indicates that the east end is divided 
into 19 separate native plant 
community groups: the redwood 
forest section, the closed-cone pine 
section, the pygmy forest subsection, 
the palm desert oasis, the Douglas fir 
forest section, the north coast scrub 
and sea bluff section, the great basin 
section, the sierra forest section, the 
oak woodland section, the Big Sur bed 
subsection, mixed evergreen forest 
section, the Monterey bed subsection, 
the Oregon bed subsection, the 
streamside riparian woodland section, 
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Trees in People’s Park being cut down. (Ted Friedman / Berkeleyside) 


ave standing 


the hardwood forest section, the 
island scrub section, the chaparral 
section, and the Berkeley Mills bed 
subsection. 

This inventory, available in the 
landmark application itself, needs to 
be used to re-inventory the damage 
the University has done so that we 
can begin to replant it and honor 
the work gone before. We owe a 
great debt of gratitude to those who 


Axelrod grabbed one of the 


felled trees by the roots and 
dragged it...straight into 
the chancellor’s office. 


worked to create this beautiful, 
educational illustration of native 
plant communities and to document 
it so faithfully so that we have a clear 
path to restoration. You can see from 
Axelrod’s map the enormous amount 
of effort it took to accommodate 
different forest groups with different 
climate needs to such a small area in 
order to represent an entire state’s 
native plant communities. Assistant ‘ 
Chancellor Chenoweth certainly saw : 
that the University had violated a 
legal accord, and that the Native Plant 
Project was a community effort worth 
respect. 

If you're inclined to support 
respectful treatment of the park 
and the community that built it, 
it is clearly time, 40 trees later, to 
pick up the phone and discuss the 
matter with your mayor and council 
representative. Their numbers are 
clearly listed on the City of Berkeley's 
website, and in the front of the phone 
book with the other government 
numbers. They know what some of 
us think already about gratuitous 
destruction of natural and park 
landscapes. But they may not have 
heard from you. We need what we 
once had, a commission. where park 
issues are addressed respectfully in 
daylight rather than in unilateral, 
midnight stealth. - 

Trees are comfort, beauty, respite, 
joy. They celebrate each season, they 
suffer mistreatment, and they help us 
mark the longevity of some of what — 


Trees continues on page 10 
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In Dialogue with Steve Gillman: the creator of 
South Berkeley’s ‘HERETHERE’ sculpture 


By Alastair Boone 


DRIVING 
north down 
Adeline 
Street, you 
might notice 
an eight-foot- 
tall steel sculp- 


ture that reads 
“Here There” 


: marking the border 
between Berkeley and Oakland—if 
you're paying attention. 

The artist behind that sculpture is 
Steve Gillman, who built it in 2005 
after winning a request for propos- 
als (RFP) from the City of Berkeley 
to make a welcome sign for the 
city’s south-east border. Gillman’s 
sculpture—which is a tall cutout of 
the word “here” facing an equally 
sized cutout of the word “there”-— 
stood in relative peace until 2017, 
when BART—which owns the land 
beneath it—erected a tall, metal fence 
around the land on which it stands. 
They did this to thwart a group of 
homeless people who had begun 
camping beneath the sculpture. Now, 
that same encampment has relocated 
just yards away from the fence to a 
plot of city-owned land, commonly 
known in South Berkeley as the “Here 
There” camp, so named after Gillmans 
art piece. Meanwhile, the sculpture 
remains almost entirely obscured from 
view. 

We caught up with Gillman to talk 
about the fence surrounding his well- 
known artwork, the encampment 
that has come to exist beside it, and 
the role of public art in facilitating 
important public conversations. (Our 
conversation has been edited and 
condensed.) 


Alastair Boone: How long have you 
been in the Bay Area? 


Steve Gillman: I’ve lived in West 
Oakland since 1986. I was living in 
Oregon before that. I spent a long time 
in the Bay Area, I went to San Francis- 
co State and I really loved the idea of 
moving back but I couldn’t afford to 


The “here” in Steve Gillman’s ’ 


Ee 


live in San Francisco even in ’86. But I 
did find this place I could buy in West 
Oakland. 


AB: I’ve read that you were in- 
spired by Gertrude Stein’s famous 
quip about Oakland, that “there’s no 
there, there.” Is that true? 


SG: As I was typing out a cover 
letter, “Here There” popped into my 
head. Where that came from, I don’t - 
know. I think it had to do with the fact 
that Berkeley has a kind of a repu- 
tation of rabble rousing and social 
responsibility. There’s kind of an ego 
that surrounds the City of Berkeley 
itself, and the idea of “here” being the 
center of the universe. I think that was 
probably more the inspiration than 
Gertrude Stein. But it wasn’t a few 
seconds before I realized “oh yeah, 
Oakland is the ‘there’ of ‘there is no 
there, there’.” So I proposed it, they 
liked it. It’s one of the few projects 
where my initial idea became the final 
idea. That very seldom happens, if 
ever. 

It’s my understanding that most 
people think of Stein’s reference of 
“there’s no there, there” in Oakland 
being a comment about the lack of cul- 
ture in Oakland. But in fact, Gertrude 
Stein was born in Oakland, and be- 
came an expatriate and lived in Paris ~ 


“HERETHERE?” sculpture, behind the fence (Alastair Boone / Street Spirit): 


for most of her life. She came back to 
Oakland at some point because she 
wanted to see the house that she grew 
up in, and when she went it was gone. 
It was replaced by an apartment. 

And that’s where the inspiration 

for “there’s no there, there” actually 
comes from for her. 


AB: That's really interesting. That 
touches on another theme I wanted 
to ask you about: How do you feel 
the current narrative of homelessness 
in the East Bay fits into Stein’s my- 
thology of “there’s no there, there”? 


SG: In some ways you could make a 
direct link to Stein. Her house is gone, 
whether it’s there or not, it’s just not 
accessible to her. And most if not all 
of these people [living in the encamp- 
ment] did at some point grow up ina 
house, live in a house, own a house, 
and have had it taken away from them 
for whatever reason. And so their 
house, whether it’s existing or not, is 
not available to them. So there is no 
there, there for all the people who are 
living here. 


AB: In a way it’s impossible to sep- 
arate the existence of the fence from 
the homeless crisis in Berkeley, since 
the fence is BART’s reaction to the 
fact that there were people camping 


here. Can you talk a little bit about 
how you see homelessness contrib- 
uting to the dialogue initiated by 
your sculpture? 


SG: You put up an artwork, and 
then the dialogue can happen or 
not happen, and we've just gotta 
sit back and watch it happen. Sol 
can be academic about it and just 
say “well, this is a new form of 
communication.” But that would be 
sidestepping what's going on here, 
which is that it seems as if all gov- __ 
ernment agencies play lip service to 
“oh we have a homeless problem we 
have to do something about it,” but 
nothing happens. And this [fence] is 
nothing happening in a real, active 
way. BART has decided that they’re 
going to solve their homeless problem 
by not letting homeless people camp 
on their property, which defies expla- 
nation, really. 


AB: How do you view the relation- 
ship between your sculpture and the 
encampment that has sprung up next 
to it? 


SG: I remember driving by before 
the fence was up and seeing the 
people camped around it, and I had 
positive thoughts about that. I thought 
“oh, okay, this is great.” I do work 
that’s called place-making. And so 
I’ve made a place here with this piece, 
then people who are living over there, 
they also made a place out of this. It’s 
a different place, but it’s a wonderful _ 
place. And it’s part of that dialogue 


that I’m talking about, where work 


changes throughout its life. 

And Stacey [a resident of the en- 
campment] has mentioned that he 
made an effort to keep the tents in 
such a way that people could still see 
the sculpture, which is way more than 
I can say for BART, who has gone out 
of their way to screw it up. | 


HERE THERE continues on page 11 
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PART Ill 


ae LO LON: 
By Jack Bragen' ~ 


Recap of part 2: 

“As if to punctuate what it had said, 
the car abruptly accelerated and passed 
a cluster of vehicles that were flying at a 
normal speed. 

‘Where are you taking me?"” 


THE car did not answer. 

We were above a very squalid area. I 
spotted a number of people who were 
not well off. There was junk, trash, 
defunct, decaying cars, and shacks 
composed of improvised materials. 

This was a zone I'd heard of. The 
aircar was flying past a Zone of 
Renunciants. I was fascinated. 

A group of people, “The 
Renunciants,” were permitted to 
exist outside civilization. The Al 
sometimes mined them for genetic 


“material or did experimentation 


on some of them in return for basic 
supplies. Few people envied the 
Renunciants and their impoverished 
lifestyle; their lifespans were short 
and deprived. Their ancestors had 
chosen this because they renounced 
the regimented, controlled existence of 
being supervised by the AI’s. : 
The car headed for a hillside that 
had a giant rectangular opening in 
it. The car went in, and, beyond the 
opening, there was a giant, well-lit 
interior, and a steel platform. The car 
landed on it. 
As it touched down, I saw that 
there was a ground-crawler vehicle 
approaching. From it emerged a very 


I was surprised 

at how naturally 
thoughts could come 
to me. 


tall woman, and four large security- 
enabled robots. The door to my 
vehicle opened. My seat pivoted in 
such a way that I was thrown from 
the car. I stood, and my legs were like 
spaghetti noodles. 

“Welcome home,” said the nearest 
of the security robots. 

“What is my assignment?” I asked, 
not knowing what else to ask. 

“This is where you will live out 
your days. We will provide your 
food and shelter, and you will 
have the freedom to think and say 
anything you want. And you can 
read as much as you want in the 
library. The works have only been 
abridged by fifty percent.” 

The tall woman said, “You will also 
be expected to write your thoughts.” 

“T thought I was committing 
a crime.” 

Again, the tall woman spoke. “The 
Al's have to maintain a few people 
who are allowed to think.” I realized 
that the tall woman was embedded 
with a control chip at the top of her 
scalp. A hybrid. The Al’s sometimes 


made hybrids when they wanted a 
better understanding of what people 
were thinking. 

I thought, I am now a member of the 
fabled “Thinkers,” elite individuals 
about whom regular people were 
afraid to speak, but, occasionally, 
ventured a whisper. People were 
expected to express contempt at The 
Thinkers, but most were in secret 
envy: 

A robot interjected: “You will 
not be permitted contact with the 
other Thinkers because of your 
classification.” 

I was disoriented. “What 
‘classification’?” I asked. 

I sensed that my question had 
elicited a smile from the AI units 
present. Yet you could never see them 
actually smile or express a feeling. You 
just sensed it. 

The tall hybrid woman answered, 
and this surprised me; “You are 


Illustrations by Jay Hill 


ninety percent Neanderthal due to 
gene convergence. You need to be 
observed closely and kept separate 
for this reason and because of your 
temperament. You distinguish 
yourself from others. And you don’t 
have a good response to excessive 
comfort.” 

_ The AI unit then spoke; “Jordan 
will show you to your room.” Jordan, 
I guessed, was one of the security 
robots. 

The room was tiny; it lacked 
amenities other than a toilet, a sink, 
and a hard bench to sleep on. Yet, it 
also had a small wooden table and a 
chair. 

“This is your new home.” 

The door clanged shut. I looked 
and saw that there was no doorknob. 
The room lacked a video game. It 
lacked the comfortable interior of my 


housing unit. I looked at the room 
some more. I spotted a notebook and 
a pencil. 

I sat in front of the little wooden 
table. I picked up the pencil, and I 
began to write. After an hour, a unit 
brought food and coffee into the room. 
The robot handed me the tray, while, 
with its third arm, it snatched the five 
sheets of paper that had my writing. 

The first words I wrote had been, 
“Think about this: Why do the Al's 
need thinkers?” And this was closely 
followed by, “Am I imprisoned? This 
room is:a prison. Am I honored or am 
I punished?” 

I could only guess as to why robots 
thought they needed Thinkers. An 
image came to mind from elementary 
school biology class. An instructor 
was vainly trying to explain to 
students the folly of inbreeding. Could 
information “Inbreed,” as well? 

I hadn’t known if such privileged 
people really existed. Now, I knew. 
For the remainder of my life, I was to 
be a Thinker. 

I was surprised at how naturally 
thoughts could come to me. It was as 


_ though a secret version of myself had 


always existed within, and had been 
waiting all of these years to emerge, as 
soon as it was safe to do so. ce 

It was getting close to five in the 
evening of my first day as a Thinker. 

A lower intelligence AI entered my 
room to tidy up. The thing was careful 
not to give me an opportunity to get 
out the door, and I thought that was 
dumb. 

It asked me, “Would you be 
interested in reading some H. G. 
Wells?” 

I replied, involuntarily, “I already 
have—most of his stuff.” And I was 
baffled. Where had that response 
come from? Had I really read H. G. 
Wells? 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna, and his books are available 
for purchase at Amazon. 
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Qilombo on the day of the raid. (Dave Id /Indybay.org) 
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Oakland community social center raided by police | 


By Dave Id 


ON January 9, Qilombo members were locked 
out of the community social center they've main- 
tained for over four years. The space—which mem- 
bers have patronized without a lease since 2016— 
offered neighborhood residents a reading library, 
educational programs, computer access, meals, a 
garden next door, and more. It hosted music and 
arts gatherings as well as countless politically 
radical events on behalf of those effected by police 
violence, prisoners, and other marginalized peoples 


_ from across the country and around the world. 


Landlords attempted to remove Qilombo almost 
as long as it had been there, with the current cor- 
porate landlord refusing to renew their lease since 
2016. Qilombo resisted displacement until deputies 
showed up without warning and padlocked the © 
building on January 9. 

When no one was in the building, Alameda 
County Sheriff’s deputies oversaw the padlocking 
of security gates on behalf of the property manage- 
ment company, thereby formally evicting Qilombo 
from the building. Presumably, a representative of 
the landlord actually placed the new locks. 


Hours later, Qilombo member Chaga kwa Nia 
requested permission to enter the premises from 
maintenance workers who were inside, so he could 
gather clothing and other items. He placed them in 
a bag and left the bag on the sidewalk out front. 

When Chaga returned, Oakland police vehicles 
were in front of the building. As Chaga walked 
away with his bag, OPD accused him of having bro- 
ken into the building and handcuffed him. He was 
later released and not charged with any crimes. 

During the time they were there, police entered 
the space and removed computer equipment, Qi- 
lombo members say, but no warrant was shown to 
those who had arrived after the police. OPD were 
on the scene for about an hour. 

Originally leased and established as The Holdout 
social center in the Fall of 2011 after having been 
vacant for years, the storefront on San Pablo Avenue 
re-opened as Qilombo in April 2014. 

In 2015, the previous owner of the long-empty lot 
next to the building attempted several times to evict 
farmers and destroy the Africa Town community 
garden, which was next to Qilombo, but backed 
down after hundreds of allies showed up to defend 


the space and city officials intervened on behalf of 
Qilombo. 

Neill Sullivan’s SMC East Bay acquired the 
building and the adjoining lot used for the garden, 
then refused to renew Qilombo’s lease in 2016. 

SMC East Bay, along with Sullivan’s REO Homes, is 
responsible for numerous evictions and widespread 
gentrification throughout Oakland, especially in 
West Oakland. Qilombo has been fighting to hold 
on to the space ever since, until deputies rushed 

the building when no one was present and put new 
locks on the doors. : 

Next steps for the community social center remain 
uncertain. 


This article originally appeared in Indybay.org. Dave Id 
is an independent journalist who covers social justice 


movements. 


Protect the trees in Peoples Park 


Trees from page 7 


City Manager 


matters in life. A tree in the park Dee Williams 


seen by someone walking by 
might be just a beautiful tree. 
But the person who planted 

it sees the day it was planted, 
hears the music that was Rashi 
playing, remembers the people 
who helped. That person sees 

something quite different when 
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berkeley.info 
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ofberkeley.info 


suddenly it is ten feet tall. And 
feels something quite different 
when it is removed because, 
according to the University, it is 
blocking the light. Another term 
for that, after all, is providing 
shade. 

Berkeley’s city landmark, 
People’s Park, is internationally 
renowned as one of the few 
monuments to the anti-war 
movement, a symbol of free 
speech, a living monument to 
user-development, a widely 
used and beloved community 
resource, and a treasure. 

Make sure your city council 
representative and your 
commissioners, who might be 
new to their roles, hear you 
say SO. 


Carol Denney is a writer, poet, and 


musician who lives in the East Bay. 
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Tve made a place here with this piece, then people who are living 


Street Spirit 


over there, they also made a place out of this. 


The “HERETHERE” sculpture before the fence went up. (photos courtesy of Steve Gillman) 


HERE THERE from page 8 


AB: In 2005 when you built the 
sculpture, were there people camp- 
ing around this area? 


SG: No. No there weren’t. 


AB: What types of dialogue has the 
“HERETHERE” oie helped to 
facilitate? 


_ SG: When word got out that the 

city was going to put this sculpture 
here, there was a whole cry of people 
in the neighborhood saying “no we 
can’t have that here, it’s going to bring 
gangs who are going to have turf wars 
over ‘here’.” But that kind of died 
down and it was built, and the next 
thing that happened was a group of 


weavers decided that I was dissing 
Oakland by referring to Oakland as 
‘there’, to which I said why would 
“here” be any better than “there”? 
There and here in my mind are 
equivalent. So I’m not really dissing 
Oakland by saying that that’s where 
“there” is. In fact I’m saying, “there is 
a there, there!” 

In spite of that, they were hang- 
ing onto their belief that there was a 


_denigration, so they weaved a tea cosy 


which they put over the “T” to hide it, 
so that it read “here” and “here”. Be- 
cause the difference between a “here” 
and a “there” is the T. And the city 
wanted to tear [the cosy] down. And 

I said no, don’t tear it down! This is a 
great dialogue. That’s what public art 
is about, it’s about dialogue. And that 
dialogue can take any form. We don’t 
know what the form is going to be. » 


AB: Can you give me a play-by- 
play of what happened with the 
fence? When did it go up, and what's 
the latest? 


SG: In 2017, someone called me 
and said “did you know that there’s a 
fence up around the sculpture?” And 
I drove by and looked and there it 
was. I did go to a city council meeting 
where they took up the issue, and I 
know there was a lot of valiant talk 
about “we’re going to make BART 
take down the fence” and it’s still 
here. Sometimes I can work myself 
up into enough of a concern to think 
about what I could do as the artist. 
There is actually an arts preservation 
law in California that says you can’t 


change or alter the character of a pub- 
lic art, and this is definitely changing 
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the character of the piece. And I actu- 
ally went as far as to contact lawyers 
for the arts, but somehow that never 

went anywhere. 

One of the things that I’ve always 
done with my artwork is to not put it 
ona pedestal. This fence is a form of a 
pedestal. It separates the work rather 
than allowing it to be a part of the rest 
of the world. And so it has completely 
changed. The piece is no longer what 
it was intended to be, it is no longer 
what Berkeley bought: And I’m actu- 
ally surprised that the City of Berkeley 
hasn’t taken up arms. They spent all 
this money and they didn’t get what 
they paid for. oe 


Ly 


In Dialogue is a recurring feature in 
which Street Spirit speaks with communt- 


ty leaders. Alastair Boone is the Editor in 
Chief of Street Spirit. 


How SNAP recipients can prepare for the next govt. shutdown 


SNAP from page 1 


within California—in case of another 
government shutdown: 

First and foremost, Soublet recom- 
mends that anybody who receives 
benefits from the government make 
sure they submit all the paperwork 
that is linked to their benefits while 
the government is still open. This 
could prevent you from having to go 
without your benefits if the govern- 
ment closes again. 

Soublet also recommends taking 
extra care to stay informed about what 
is happening in the government, and 
how that might impact your benefits. 
“If you're sent a letter, open it,” she 


says. “You have to take responsibility 
over consuming information, because 
information is power.” Soublet recom- 
mends keeping an eye on alamedaso- 


- cialservices.org, which posts regular 


updates about events that may impact 
your benefits. 

People who are experiencing food 
insecurity in Alameda County can 
also use the food bank to supplement 
their CalFresh benefits. Apart from 
providing food to other food banks, 
hot-meal programs, and non-profits, 
the Alameda County Community 


Food Bank can help individuals in 


need find groceries or a meal. To con- 
tact the food bank, you can call (510) 
635-3663, or visit FoodNow.net, or 
ComindaAhora.net. 


Lastly, Soublet recommends utiliz- 
ing resources that are provided by 
the community. “There are a lot of 
giving programs, people would be 
surprised,” she says. For example, the 
Oakland Community Action Program 
gives out fresh fruits and vegetables 
to community members in need on 
a weekly basis. The California Food 
and Justice Coalition provides grocery 
assistance, too. 

In California, 3.8 million people rely 
on CalFresh. In Alameda County, the 
number is 92,600—or six percent of 
the county’s total population. 

In the midst of the government 
shutdown, all of these recipients re- 
ceived their February benefits almost 
two weeks early, on January 20. This 


caused anxiety about whether individ- 
uals would be able to make their ben- 
efits last until March 1—after which 
nobody knew if the benefits would be 
renewed. 

Despite the uncertainty about what 
is going to happen on February 15, 
Soublet and others are hoping that 
March benefits will be issued as nor- 
mal. 

“We have not heard anything 
related to March, but we are working 
on the premise that benefits will be 
issued on March 1,” she said. . 


Kate Wolffe is a journalist who lives in 
Berkeley. Alastair Boone is the Editor in 
Chief of Street Spirit. 
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Homelessness news you 
may have missed 


New California Laws Will Benefit 
LGBTQ Homeless Youth 


Former Gov. Jerry Brown signed 
a number of bills that will benefit 
LGBTQ+ homeless youth. Many of 
the bills took effect on January 1, 
2019. One of these (Senate Bill 918) 
creates an Office of Homeless Youth 
within the Department of Housing 
and Community Development, and 
requires the office to set specific 
goals to prevent and end youth 
homelessness in California and to 
monitor progress. Another (Assembly 
Bill 2490) eliminates the fees charged 
to people experiencing homelessness 
who seek to obtain certified birth 
certificates directly from the state. 
(Previously, these people had to return 
to the county of their birth in order 
to obtain a birth certificate.) This will 
make it easier for LGBTQ+ homeless 
youth to obtain drivers’ licenses. 


New Report Says Homeless are 
Likely Victims of Hate Crime 


In December, the National Coalition 
for the Homeless conducted a report 
that shows that homeless people are 
more likely than others to be victims 


of violent crime. In their report the 
NCH documented at least 112 anti- 
homeless attacks that occurred in the 
United States in 2016 and 2017 and 
analyzed over one thousand reported 
acts of violence committed against 
homeless individuals from 1999-2017. 

Though some of these attacks were 
merely opportunistic and committed 
due to the victim’s vulnerability in 
public space, NCH confirmed that 
many of these violent acts were 
perpetrated because of a bias against 
a victim’s housing status. The NCH 
estimated the actual number of bias- 
motivated acts of violence against 
homeless people is much higher, since 
many incidents go unreported. 


Massachusetts Offers Free Housing 
to Homeless College Students 


Massachusetts is offering free 
housing to 20 homeless college 
students. This is part of a pilot 
program aimed at combating youth 
homelessness in the state, where 
ten percent of students attending 
public four-year colleges reported 
experiencing homelessness in the past 
year. 

The program is part of a larger 
effort to help the state better assist 
homeless youth. In total, the rollout 
will allot $120,000 to house, feed and 
provide resources for 20 students 
from community colleges, who will be 
put up at four state universities. All 
twenty beds in the pilot program have 
already been claimed. 
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Lillian was jailed simply for 


sleeping outside 


Criminal from page 5 


Two days ago, she came to my spot 
to say she had been in jail for four 
days. She’s laughing, because she 
thinks it’s hilarious that someone 
like her would be sent to jail for 
something she does every single 
night; that is to say, sleep. She 
couldn’t wait to tell me, because, 
as she says: “I knew you would be 
sensitive enough to be outraged on 
my behalf, and insensitive enough to 
think it was hilarious.” 

People who are “stupid” do not 
come up with such statements. But 
it’s not hilarious, really. These idiot 
cops couldn’t tell the difference 
between a 50-something woman with 
a serious physical disability, and an 
irresponsible crook or drug addict 
invading UC campus property. That 
is just plain sick. 

What is the world coming to? It’s 
getting’to where, if you see someone 


approaching in a wheelchair with a 
missing leg, you don’t think: “Oh, 
that’s awful. I wonder how he lost 
his leg?” You either think: “There’s 
another hustler, and what does he 
want from me?” Or else you think: 
“Look at that screwed up degenerate 
scum bag.” I swear to God, ona 
stack of Holy Bibles—this is not the 
America that I was brought up in. 

I am not even asking America to 
open up her eyes to the plight of 
her own people. Her eyes are well 
wide open enough. I ask America to 
open up her heart—because I am old 
enough to remember when America 
was a compassionate nation. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who 
lives in the Pacific Northwest. This 
piece was written in 2014, when he was 
living on the street in Berkeley. 


